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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


_ Already the more active spirits of the profession 
are preparing for the election of members of Council 
which takes place in April. : 

When we see the example set by candidates for 
Parliament, County Councils or Vestries, and con- 
sider how much human nature there is in every 
man, it would be Utopian to expect our profession 
to rise superior to passion and prejudice, to selfish- 
ness and vanity. We have however a right to 

ope that our Members of Council shall be repre- 
sentative men—fairly reflecting the opinions of 
the different classes. The greatest interest for us 
all should be the Profession, but there are special 
interests which must not be overlooked. There is 
sufficient diversity between the Army Veterinary 
Surgeon and the general practitioner to afford a 
claim for some proportionate representation. The 
Schools too have interests of their own which are 
worthy of consideration, and which iv truth have 
very seldom been overlooked by the electors. 

It has been claimed that there are local interests 
which ought to be represented—that England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland should each send members 
to the Council in proportion to the number of 
practitioners in each division of the kingdom. Any 
argument in favour of this claim cannot logically 
neglect the fact that there are 200 members resident 
abroad, and about 130 Army men _ constantly 
changing their abode. Even without this difficulty 
we fail to see how local representation could be 
carried out. But fortunately there is no necessity 
to attempt any provision for such a claim. No one 
has yet offered any rational explanation of it, nor 
can we understand how a geographical interest in 
the veterinary profession can possibly exist. There 
are absolutely no local affairs of special importance 
to the Body Corporate, and no local men who 
cannot give full effect to their interests and opinions 


‘by the method of voting now in force. We are 


very much afraid that there is even {now too large 
an element of the local interest in our annual 
elections. The narrower and more circumscribed 
the groups who act together for the selection of 
candidates, the more likelihood of our electing men 
of narrow and circumscribed views. It is difficult 
to overlook the genial good nature and agreeable 
personality of an old neighbour and friend, who 
appeals for our vote and interest to enable him to 
reach the proud position of a Member of Council. 
It is still more difficult when listened to with a 
lively sense of the obligation he will be under 
when we ourselves determine no longer to hide our 
light under a bushel, but to offer our illuminating 
power to an appreciative and grateful profession. 
Our numbers are not large, our best men are fairly 
well known, and no greater improvement can be de- 
sired than an intellectual expansion of the governing 
body. There are many questions of great importance 
before us which want discussing ; on these questions it 
18 necessary that we should be certain of the views of 
all the candidates. Let us think for ourselves ; shake 
ourselves free from petty personal feelings; and de- 
liberately choose men whose opinions we know and 
approve—after carefully weighing each question 
ourselves, 


ARTICLES AND CASES. 


PARALYSIS OF LOWER JAW IN DOGS. 
By Joun Arxryson, F.R.C.V.S. 


We so seldom meet with cases of paralysis of 
the lower jaw in dogs, except as a symptom of 
Rabies, that I think it may not be uninteresting to 
relate two cases, in which the condition was due 
to direct injury, and not to any specific cause in 
the blood. 

A small-sized Colley dog was brought to me 
with a partially paralysed lower jaw. The history 
was that the dog had been in good health up to the 
morning of its attack. It had run out by itself into 
the adjacent park, as it did every morning, and 
came back in the condition noticed. Some boys 
had been seen throwing stones at it, but there was 
no bruise on the head or face that I could detect. 
As rabies prevailed at that time in London, I 
thought it safe to secure the dog, so chained it 
up-in a loose box and kept close observation on 
its behaviour. During the next three days no 
further symptoms of any kind developed. Gradually 
the dog was enabled first to lap fluids and then 
to swallow small portions of flesh, and in a week 
the jaw which had been incapable of reaching the 
upper jaw by about one-and-a-half inches, regained 
its position and power. 

The other case differed from this by being clearly 
traceable to a fall down stairs, and injury to the 
skull. For some days cerebral injury was indicated 
by more or less want of control of the movements 
of the limbs, and a constant desire to turn to the 
left which ended in falling down. Gradually the 
jaw became paralysed, and in a few days hung 
down to such an extent as to indicate total loss of 
power in the muscles which act in closing the 
mouth. Accompanying this condition, was wasting 
of the temporal muscles—more marked on one 
side than the other. So great was the muscular 
atrophy that I at one time feared we should not 
have recovery; on the side most affected the eye- 
lid drooped and tears were secreted in unusual 
abundance. 

A great difficulty was to feed the dog. We could 
easily pour fluids down the throat, but there was 
absolute inability to swallow even small pieces of 
flesh, or any solid matter unless it was pushed over 
the pharynx. Thinking that if the lower jaw was 
closed the tongue and pharynx might be able to act, 
I tried the plan of placing an india-rubber ring 
round the nose and lower jaw during feeding time. 
This plan succeeded admirably, as the dog was 
able to open the jaw although he could not close 
it. For atime we placed the portions of meat in the 
mouth, but soon the dog began to pick them up 
from a plate so long as the elastic band held the 
jaw up. 

Recovery was slow, but time and a course of 
Nux Vomica led to complete recovery in about five 
weeks from the infliction of the injury. 

Although I look upon a paralysed lower jaw 4s 
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a most suspicious symptom of rabies, these cases 
have made me careful not to be in a hurry to con- 
demn dogs presenting it, whenever I can have the 
animal placed in a secure position. 

It is quite possible for injury to be inflicted on 
a dog unknown to its owner, and then if any 
other suspicious circumstances or signs are recog- 
nized, we may be too hasty in forming a diagnosis 
and so unnecessarily not only sacrifice the dog’s 
life, but cause much grave anxiety to owners and 
those about the animal. 


ROARING.” 
By Jas. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S., Dublin. 


As my name appears in the article written by 
J. H. Steel, A.V.D., on the above named subject, in 
your last issue; and, since then, I have been com- 
municated with relative to it, the following remarks 
may be interesting to your readers, especially as 
laryngeal operations—as a cure for roaring—have 
recently absorbed much public attention. rs 

During the last twenty years I have performed 
many of these operations, sometimes successfully, 
but the majority were otherwise—in all the cases 
the arytenoid cartilages were affected ; however be- 
lieving, at the time, the unsuccessful cases due to 
various causes in connection with the operations, I 
steadily persisted in altering instruments and the 
modus operandi in their performance, until I suc- 
ceeded in removing all the obstacles I had conceived. 

My first operation with my last invented instru- 
ments, etc., in every way realised my most sanguine 
expectations, consequently I allowed it to become 
publicly known; and I herewith enclose you a copy 
of a notice which appeared in the Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette, of the 23rd December, 1882 :— 

“Roaring” anp “ ” 1x Horszs. 

The above abnormal respiratory sounds are due to 
the same causes—obstructions in the air passages, 
only differing in degree; and the highest authorities, 
Professors Ferguson, Gamgee, Fleming, Youatt, 
Yield, Percevall, Turner, Godine, Dupy, Bouley, 
Gunther, Goubaux, Trasbot, and others, too many to 
mention, in their writings on the subject, unani- 
mously agree that the great cause (some say in 
ninety-nine per cent. of cases) is due to laryngeal 
derangement, i.e., the falling or drawing in of cer- 
tain structures, the arytenoid cartilage, which are 
situated in the upper portion of the wind-pipe. In 
the healthy state these cartilages are lifted in in- 
spiration when the breath is taken in. In the 
roarer” or “ whistler”? the muscles which should 
raise the cartilage, and thus assist in opening the 
air passage, are paralysed. 

Mr. McKenny, veterinary surgeon, of Stephen’s 
(ireen, has invented a most scientific, ingenious, and 
effective instrument, the “Respiratory Laryngeal 
Speculum,” whereby the obstructing cartilage can 
be removed without injuring the important delicate 
structures in its vicinity. If the conclusions of the 
above unquestionably high authorities are correct, it 
necessarily follows that if the obstruction be re- 


moved, its effects-—whistling or roaring—will cease.” 

This announcement brought to me a number of 
cases for operation, but unfortunately with few 
exceptions, they proved failures. No doubt the noise 
in all cases was altered, and in some instances, when 
the noises of roaring and whistling were completely 
removed, the operation proved practically useless, 
as the animals normal powers of endurance were 
not restored, nor, indeed, made better by the oper- 
ation. 

Considering these results and the post-mortem 


examinations, I have come to the conclusion that the 


noise produced in roarers is usually caused by a 
laryngeal affection. It is a fact, however, that the 
amount of noise produced does not represent the 
practical inutility of the animal; some horses which 
from their roaring might be considered real bad 
cases, are well known to have proved their ability 
as hunters and race-horses. Post-mortem examina- 
tion neither revealed the extent or situation of 
disease in ratio to the noise produced during life, 
nor did they satisfactorily show the cause of the 
want of endurance; for in the roarers which in life 
were rendered most useless, the post-mortem exam- 
inations did not always reveal extensive laryngeal 
alteration ; and vice-versa horses that in life were 
inveterate roarers, but were capable of performing 
great feats of endurance, on post-mortem examina- 
tion were found with much altered larynges. Thus 
it appears to me that roaring is only a symptom ; 
and that the cause is the result of disease of other 

arts which may or may not be perfectly restored. 
Tn the former case the animal’s usefulness is not 
interfered with, but in the latter it is; and this, 
judging from the post-mortem examination, probably 
is due to nervous derangement, and not organic 
disease; and therefore laryngeal operations only 
altered or removed the abnormal sounds of roaring 
and whistling, but did not render the animals more 
useful than they previously were. Therefore I do 
not recommend laryngeal operations as a cure for 
roaring—most of them having proved failures with 
me. 


A DOUBLE SEROUS ABSCESS. 
By R. H. Dyer, M.R.C.V.S., Limerick. 


The patient was a gray mare. The history of 
the case was this. A huge swelling was seen upon 
the right hind quarter, which continued to grow 
in dimension. The farrier employed by the Com- 
pany, opened the sac, and this permitted the 
escape of about a pint of serous fluid. As the 
swelling was not reduced by this proceeding the 
man had recourse to setons and blisters. For 
many months the mare was under his treatment 
without improvement, before she was brought to me. 

The animal was thrown and secured for opera- 
tion. I made an incision at the most depending 
part and a quart or so of serous fluid escaped, but 
the swelling did not seem lessened. An opening 
was then made sufficiently large to admit my hand, 
On exploring the interior, I found a fleshy par- 
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tition which I cut through, and fluid came there- 
from to the extent of about two gallons. The fleshy 
partition was apparently an inch thick; the sac 
was lined with a membrane, which I carefully 
cleaned off with my hand after which the inside 
was thoroughly washed by means of a large syringe. 
This abscess commenced below the acetabulum, 
and extended to the top of the hip, so that some 
idea may be formed of its size. 

The only treatment which followed was to keep 
the parts clean and prevent adhesion of the integu- 
meut until nature had completed the union within, 
which was effected in three weeks. 

The success of the operation was perfect, and no 
return of the abscess occurred. I never before, or 
since, met with such an abscess. 


PROFESSIONAL (?) ADVERTISING, 


By Aw Irtsu Verertnary SurGEon, 


The admirable articles on the above subject which 
have appeared in The Veterinary Record for the 
past few weeks will be of great benefit to the 
profession, as it can now be clearly sbown what 
is really the objectionable form of advertising. 

The specimens given in the issue of January 12th 
are surely a disgrace to any profession, and ought 
to be interfered with by the College Council. 

One gentleman boasts of his thirty years’ ex- 
perience, and advertises that he will go a distance 
of twenty miles to examine a horse as to soundness, 
for the modest fee of twenty-one shillings, which 
we presume includes travelling expenses, as beyond 
this he charges railway extra. He also goes in for 
the business of horse dealing, and executes com- 
_ Inissions. Another gentleman combines canine 
practice with the sale of dogs, 

Surely when such advertisements appear in the 
public papers, we cannot expect the social position 
of the profession to be placed on a proper level. 
In my opinion there are certain things which re- 
quire to be eradicated from the Veterinary Pro- 
fession with reference to advertising. 


Ist. Horse Dealing.—Of course if men like to 
carry on this legitimate business they are at perfect 
liberty to do so, but in justice to the profession, 
they should certainly discontinue the practice of 
the latter, and not combiue the two, as it is im- 
possible to expect the public to place confidence 
In our opinion with reference to a horse if we are 
interested in the sale of him. 


2nd. The dispensing of patent nostrums.—This 
practice, it must be admitted, is rather prevalent in 
the present day, and is very detrimental, to the pro- 
fession. In Ireland we must say, such gross out- 
rage on professional decency is rare, comparatively 
speaking. We notice an advertisement which appears 
in a large number of sporting papers, puffing up a 
wonderful Vesicant, invented by a M.R.C.V.S. in 
Limerick, which cures all forms of lameness to 


which horses are liable, and during its use, horses 
if not too lame, may perform work. In one paper 
the proprietor is described as the senior V. 8. of 
Ireland. What is still more amusing is the fact 
that this gentlemen is constantly writing about the 
social position of the Veterinary Profession, and 
never tired of noticing its defects. Another gentle- 
man in the southern capital used to advertise a 
specific for the prevention of Black Quarter in 
Cattle. 

Now surely the profession should put down 
with a firm hand all advertising with reference to 
quack medicines. 

If any wonderful discoveries have been made 

they should be thoroughly tested, but not made 
the subject of puffing advertisements in papers, to 
lead the public to believe that the proprietors are 
wonderful men. So long as advertising in this 
manner is permitted we cannot expect to be recog- 
nized as a scientific profession, 
' It is to be hoped that when this subject is 
thoroughly shown up in the professional journals, 
a great deal of good will ensue, and that it will 
have the effect of placing horse dealing and quack 
vending in their proper spheres. 


THE SEVEN AGES 
OF A VETERINARY SURGEON. 
With Apologies to William Shakespeare. 


All Vets. are actors, 
And all their deeds and doings merely plays ; 
They enter, speak, operate, and depart ; 
And on the life-long stage of their profession, 
Each playing seven parts. At first, the pupil, 
Reading and grinding up for his Matric., 
And then, the playful freshman, with his note-book, 
And freshly shaven face, rushing with haste 
To early morning lecture: Then, in B, 
Cutting up “ mokes,” and many gory muscles 
Aimed at a comrade’s eye: And then, in C, 
Prating big names and strange discoveries, 
At “cheap practice ” eager to operate, 
Seeking the much-coveted diploma 
Even in Red Lion Square: And then, th’ assistant, 
With his now manly brain with knowledge crammed, 
His looks important and opinions bold, 
Full of long names and modern theories, 
And so he plays his cards: The next scene is 
The hard-toiling and poor practitioner ; 
Brass plate on door, and note in local press ; 
His college theories a world too slow 
For stern experience, and his dwindling practice 
Torn from him by competing quacks, and chemists 
With cheap and lauded drugs: And then to end 
This sad and yet too truthful history, 
Is threatening want, and mere sufficiency ; 


Sans friends, sans clients, help, or anything. 
Luc pE Savove 
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Mr. Joseph Axe, Doncaster; Mr. T. Swann, Upwell. 

Tus Prestpent then made an appeal on behalf 
of the widow and family of the late Professor Tuson, 
adding that personally he had received many 


_ kindnesses from the late Professor, who was well 


known to the majority of those present. He was 
afraid from what he had been told that the late 
Professor knew more about the laboratory than the 
counting house—more about science than commerce 
—and that the great benefits he had conferred upon 
others had not been of much benefit to himself 


financially. He (the President)’ would be happy. 


to head the subscription list in as much as he could 
afford. In a short time the President announced 
that £21 had been collected. (Applause.) 

Proressor Axr, who was well received, said :— 
When he promised the President some time ago 
to pay a visit to Peterboro’, and take part in the 
proceedings of their Society, he had not anticipated 
the honorary distinction which they had been 
pleased to confer upon him that day. 

Ile thanked the Society for their handsome recog- 
nition of his visit, and the little interest which 
he hoped to contribute to their proceedings. 

It was at all times a pleasure to him to further 
the aims and aspirations of Veterinary Medical 
Societies, ‘to which he would say we owed much 
of the progress made in recent years in compara- 
tive medicine. He regretted he could not more 
frequently share in the good work they were doing, 
but whenever he had anything of special interest 
to make known, he was always pleased to submit 
it to the judgment and criticism of those who test 
their professional knowledge by a free interchange 
of experience and opinion. 

Professor Axe then addressed the meeting on 
Laryngo-Tracheotomy in relation to Roaring, (which 
appeared in The Record of last week). 

Mr, Greaves, speaking for himself and on _ be- 
half of those present, said:—They were greatly 
indebted to Professor Axe for coming amongst them, 
and being at such pains in explaining the operation. 
Much of it was new to them, as the practitioners 
in the country had not followed it up so much as 
those in the metropolis. It was certainly a new 
operation to himself and many of his friends 
present, and very interesting to follow—especially 
throwing the light into the trachea, which was a 
new idea, and a beautiful and useful one, and 
which would hereafter prove of great benefit to 
the veterinary profession. He had only seen the 
operation performed on two horses, and he was 
sorry to say that in both cases it had not been a 
success. He would be sorry to throw cold water 
upon it, but glad to give it every encouragement, 
and if he saw a few cases recover entirely, he 
should say, “Goon, and let it be considered a 
standing operation, to be performed in very bad 
casos of roaring.” Certainly, Professor Axe had 
given them a very minute description of the 

operation, and one which, perhaps, very few men 
in the profession could have equalled. Many of 
the details were necessary, but some they might 
think were a little unnecessary, but taking all in 
all, it was a matter that interested each of them, 


and if they could make useless horses into useful 
ones by that means, they would be greatly in- 
debted to the gentlemen who brought forward the 
operation. He would not enter into the scientific 
part of the question, but would leave that for 
others. 

Mr. Huntrne said :—He should like to widen the 
field of discussion a little, and ask, first of all, why 
the learned Professor told them it did not much 
matter what the cause of roaring was, before de- 
scribing his operation. He thought that point 
was most important, and he very much regretted 
that the Professor had not given them his views 
upon the “ Physiology and Pathology of Roaring.” 
It seemed to him, until they knew something about 
the physiology of the larynx and the pathology of 
roaring, they were working very much in the dark. 
It would be interesting if some of those gentlemen 
would devote their operations—that was if vivi- 
section did not prevent them—to see what struc- 
tures were affected in a roaring horse. Was it the 
vocal cord or any condition of it, or was it the 
arytenoid cartilage ? Ifthe vocal cord had nothing 
to do with it, it seemed absurd to injure the larynx 
by cutting out the vocal cord. If on the other 
hand, the noise was due entirely to the arytenoid 
cartilage, they might confine their attention to the 
cartilage and the portion they excised. Another 
question was, whether a partial removal of the front 
portion of the arytenoid could not get rid of the noise 
without excising the immense structure which Pro- 
fessor Axe had shown them? One thing was 
certain, all the operations nearly always led to con- 
siderable growths and granulations. One specimen 
certainly showed very little, but on the other 
hand, he had seen specimens in which the granula- 
tions had been three or four times larger than the 
pieces removed—in other words, the animals had 
been a great deal worse. He did not believe that 
the vocal cord was the cause of the sound in roar- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) First: because they had no 
fact whatever, to show that it was; and in the 
next place, because the arytenoid cartilage filled 
up about half the space which ought to be devoted 
to breathing, and unless some facts were brought 
before them to show that the vocal cord made the 
noise, he should conclude that the larger portion 
was the cause of it. 

Professor Axe had been extremely guarded in 
telling them what they might expect as the result 
of the operation, and was careful to say that they 
did not know anything about it. He could not 
help being struck with the difference between Pro- 
fessor Axe and other upholders of the operation, 
who prophesied a little too soon that they hada 
cure and that it would be a great success. It had 
not been a success yet. It was a pity that those 
gentlemen did not confine themselves to mere ex- 
pressions of fact, and say it was an experiment, 
and publish their operations simply as experiments, 
as it was very annoying to have their eyes wiped 
by medical men. (Hear, hear.) So far as he 
could see, Professor Axe told them the moral to be 
derived from all the work done was that they could 
open the larynx without doing very much harm. 
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Well, they knew that twenty years ago. The next 
thing the learned Professor told them was, that 
they had better do as little cutting as possible, 
because they might do a deal of harm to the animal. 
As for himself, he should feel less inclined to in- 
terfere with the larynx after the description of 
the operation than he was before. As to the lamp 
shown—he believed, it was not an original sug- 
gestion—that an apparatus should be used without 
a fixed handle, simply the copper’ wires covered 
with a piece of thread, and the advantage was, 
that they could bend them in any direction. 

Another important point about Roaring was, the 
possible effect the abductor muscles had upon it ; 
the whole organ in those specimens exhibited 
seemed twisted, which, he took, it was due more 
to the action of the abductor muscles not having 
their counter-balancing action. The Professor had 
not referred to it. but there was a gentleman in 
London trying, without any cutting at all, to raise 
the arytenoid and keep it in position by means of 
askewer. In conclusion, it seemed to him that the 
larynx was not the sort of field to rush in for 
“cures” but if they called them experiments, 
the more experiments the better. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Caron said :—He was there to learn, par- 
ticularly so far as Roaring was concerned. At the 
same time he had much pleasure in submitting for 
inspection a tracheotemy tube and a portion of the 
trachea of a horse, in which it had been worn for 
six years. He would not attempt to offer any 
eriticism on Professor Axe’s paper, but would ask 
whether the idea had occurred to anyone that 
tracheotomy tubes should be inserted and kept in 
without being removed. Some eight years ago, 
when he had many horses to operate upon, he 
found that removing the tubes daily for the pur- 
pose of cleaning was not only a trouble, but liable 
to lead to serious mischief—-in one instance, the 


‘man attending upon the horse pushed the instrument 


forcibly between the skin and the trachea, instead 
of into the tracheal cavity. He therefore resolved 
to allow the tube to remain in, and to clean it as 
far as practicable from the outside. The trachea 
before them was so treated for six years. 

In introducing a tracheotomy tube it was his 
practice to merely divide the tracheal rings. Some 
practitioners removed a portion of them. He 
should be glad to learn the opinion of those present 
as to which method of operating they had practiced, 
and if both, which they preferred. 


Mr. Banna said :—He had only seen one horse 
operated upon, and as they all knew the operation 
was not successful. He was with Mr. Hunting in 
thinking that before going into public print they 
should satisfy themselves that the operation was 
successful, but he would be the last in the world 
to jstop the publication of any good results. At 
present, so far as he knew, there had been no benefit 
derived from the operation. 


Mr. Jonxs then described Clarke’s operation as 
performed by himself. His idea was that until 
they really knew the physiology of the larynx they 
would not do much. There was a great deal in 


what Mr. Hunting had said. He had two roarers 
which he had galloped, and then examined with 
his lamp—which was different to the one exhibited 
—he looked into the larynx during respiration, to 
find out what really happened then. He had lately 
found out lots of things, of which he had previously 
no idea. For instance, the vocal cord vibrated 
more during inspiration than during expiration, 
and until they knew a little more about that, they 
would not be successful in those operations. 

Mr. Jones then exhibited his tracheotomy tube 
and demonstrated its capabilities. He found that 
moving the tube was most beneficial, because they 
could be cleaned, whereas if they were left .in, 
terrible smells and granulation would result. He 
had his tubes removed every morning, and they 
were very easily taken out without miking the 
horse bleed. The upper part of the tube acted 
almost like a wedge; it was put in and given a 
turn which fastened it into the other part. He had 
a great difficulty in preventing granulations, which 
formed in some horses in a week as large as a big 
strawberry. Within two years he had placed tubes 
in 120 horses. He was at work at the thing 24 
years before he made it known, so as to get the 
tubes to work properly. He excised a portion of 
the trachea so that the rings kept in their proper 
position. 

Cart. Russett said:—He had listened with 
great pleasure to the remarks that had fallen from 
Professor Axe and Mr. Jones, and he thought they 
were both doing their very best to solve an interest- 
ing problem. As for himself, he did not believe 
that roaring proceeded from the larynx at all. He 
believed whistling arose out of disease of the larynx. 
the vocal cord if they liked, but he thought roaring 
was distinctly separate aud affected another part 
entirely. He then detailed the operations he had 
performed upon a roarer he purchased in July. He 
obtained a number of larynges from a_horse- 
slaughterer, and dissected them until he could put 
his finger on any particular part, and manipulate 
them in any way he chose. He then saw Professor 
Smith, who dissuaded him from the operation, but 
the horse was of no use to him and he decided to 
goon. He opened the larynx and found both sides 
immobile, there being only sufficient room for a 
piece of paper to pass between .the vocal cords. 
He inserted a tube and kept the wound open for 
two months, but at the end of that time the horse 
made as much noise as before. He took both 
arytenoids out and the wound had healed by the 
middle of October. He began to think something 
must be done, and after riding the horse every day 
for a fortnight, he came to the conclusion that the 
noise did not proceed from the larynx. After 
further operations he decided to try Mr. Jones’ 
tube. After using it a little time he took the 
tube out, but the part had swollen so much that he 
could not put it in again, but he should be glad to 
do so when the swelling was reduced. At the 
present time he believed they were in a hopeless 
state of ignorance as to the cause of roaring, but 
he was confident that these discussions would do a 
great deal of good. 
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In reply to questions, Mr. Jones said, he made 
the tubes in sizes of 1}-in., 13, 14, and 14. 

He wished to ask Professor Axe if out of all these 
operations he could point to one success. 

Proressor Axe in reply, said :—It had given him 
much pleasure to hear Mr. Jones’ remarks on the 
operation performed by Mr. Clarke, and having 
regard to the success which had attended it, he 
considered it should be further tried side by side 
with the one under consideration. 

Tux Prestpenr then proposed that the next 
meeting should be held at Grantham, which was 
carried unanimously. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Professor Axe and to 
the President closed the proceedings. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Royal Scottish Veterinary Soc- 
iety was held yesterday afternoon in the Dick 
College buildings. Professor Walley occupied the 
chair. The Chairman and Professor M’Fadyean 
having exhibited some specimens, and given an 
account of several interesting cases that had come 
under their notice, a discussion on the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Pleuro Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis, which had been commenced at a for- 
mer meeting, was resumed. 

Proressor WaALiLEy spoke of the extraordinary 
spread of pleuro-pneumonia in Edinburgh and dis- 
trict at the present time. He accounted for it by 
the fact that the great number of dairy cows that 
were kept were brought from a large area—the 
whole of Scotland, the northern counties of England, 
and a part of Ireland. This unusual outbreak 
pointed to the necessity of instituting vigorous 
measures for the discovery of the existing centres of 
the disease. He advocated the establishment of an 
efficient system of inspections, compulsory notifica- 
tion of all forms of disease, and the abolition of 
private slaughter-houses. As he had said on former 
occasions, compensation should be an imperial bur- 
den, as it wasof great hardship that a community 
like Edinburgh should suffer for the sins of those to 
whom they annually paid immense sums for their 
contaminated dairy stock. Many previous outbreaks 
had been attributed by him to cows brought from 
Ireland and Cumberland, and from what he knew of 
the present outbreak he was more than justified in 
saying that centres of the disease existed in these 
districts, of which the authorities had no cognisance. 
Regarding tuberculosis, he thought that, in view of 
its extended prevalence, the delay in dealing with 
it as a contagious malady was incomprehensible and 
indefensible. It was of sufficient importance when 
affecting swine mainly, but of vastly greater im- 
portance in view of the fact that its extension to 
horses was so abundantly proved. It was a disease 
to which no quarter should be given. Its extermina- 
tion was a war of races, and whether by supineness 
or other equally reprehensible faults the lower was 
still to be allowed to retain the mastery over the 
higher organism remained to be proved. 


Proressor M’Fapyean said it was a gratification 
to believe that the time was not very remote when 
pleuro-pneumonia would be exterminated. There 
was already a satisfactory diminution in the returns 
of the disease, and it was hoped that with vigilance 
on the part of local authorities a very few years 
would see the last of it in these islands. Regarding 
tuberculosis, he believed that the public, and to 
some extent the medical profession, were in a condi- 
tion of unnecessary panic He was one of those who 
cherished the belief that bovine tuberculosis was 
not the same thing as phthisis or consumption, or 
that the latter were of bovine origin. The existence 
of tuberculosis in the muscular system of a bovine 
animal was so rare that he had never seen an un- 
doubted case. 

The discussion was continued by several other 
members of the Society. 

Mr. Reid, Auchtermuchty, was elected President 
of the Society. 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland in the week 
ending January 19th, 1889. 


Pleuro-pneumonia.—In Great Britain 7 fresh 
outbreaks of this disease were reported: 3 of them 
in England in the counties of Durham, Lancaster, 
and Norfolk ; the 4 jin Scotland occurred in Edin- 
burgh, Lanark, and Linlithgow. Out of 21 animals 
attacked, 2 were in Durham, 2 in Lancaster, 1 in 
Norfolk, 6 in Edinburgh, 1 in Fife, 4 in Lanark, 
and 5 in Linlithgow. Of 170 healthy cattle 
slaughtered because they had been exposed to in- 
fection, 44 were in Cumberland, 10 in Lancaster, 
27 in Somerset, 5 in York, North Riding, 14 in the 
West Riding, 35 in Edinburgh, 7 in Fife, 16 in 
Lanark,{and 12 in Linlithgow. In Ireland there 
was neither a fresh outbreak nor an animal attacked, 
but 16 healthy cattle exposed to infection were 
slaughtered. 

Anthraz.—Only 1 outbreak of this affection was 
reported in Great Britain during the week, this 
was in Bedfordshire; the single animal attacked 
was killed, and 2 affected animals remaining alive 
from the previous week in}the West Riding died. 
In Ireland 1 case of anthrax occurred in Co.. Cork, 
the animal attacked died. 

Swine-Fever.—There were 76 outbreaks of this 
disease reported in Great Britain: 73 in England, 
2 in Glamorganshire in Wales, and 1 in Ayrshire 
in Scotland; the number of swine attacked during 
the week was 504, making about 1,000 with those 
remaining alive from the previous week diseased. 
Of these 223 were killed, 211 died, 54 recovered, 
and 496 remained alive when the return was made 
up. In Ireland 2 fresh outbreaks were reported in 
Limerick and Wicklow ; 2 swine were attacked. 

Glanders and Farcy.—In the metropolis 19 fresh 


outbreaks of glanders occurred, no others were 
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reported ; out of the 32 horses attacked during the 
week 30 were in the Metropolis, and 2 in Lanark- 
shire. Of farcy 2 fresh outbreaks were reported 
in Middlesex, and 17 in the Metropolis, and out of 
25 horses attacked 23 were in the Metropolis and 
2 in Middlesex. No cases of glarders, but 1 case 
of farcy was reported in Ireland, in Donegal, during 
the week. 

Rabies.—Only 1 case of rabies was reported in 
Great Britain during the week, this was a dog in 
Surrey. There were 5 cases of rabies reported in 
Ireland during the week, 1 in a dog at Killarney, 
3 in cattle in Antrim, Clare, and Kerry; the fifth 
case was a donkey at Mallow, Co. Cork. 


OBITUARY. 


THE LATE MR. P. B. FERGUSON, J.P. 


Last week we referred to the death of Mr. Pear- 
son B. Ferguson, which occurred on the 19th in- 
stant, at his residence, Bankfield, Prestwich, in 
his 69th year. The deceased gentleman was well- 
known in mercantile circles and as a justice of the 
peace, but, as his career in this city was somewhat 
unique, we may refer to it further. Mr. P. B. 
Ferguson first came to Manchester with a Cavalry 
regiment over 40 years ago, holding the Queen’s 
commission as veterinary surgeon, who ranks as 
an efficer, from lieutenant upwards, according to 
service. Mr, Ferguson was at that time a handsome 
young fellow, a good horseman, understood his 
business, and was popular both in the regiment ard 
out of it. However, not seeing his way to much 
glory or kudos of any kind in the Army, and think- 
ing he saw his way to an opening, he started 
business as a “vet” in Manchester, with premises 
in George Street. Here he soon got a fair con- 
nection together, but Mr. Hollingworth, the ve- 
terinary surgeon, of Downing Street, Ardwick, 
dying soon afterwards, Mr. Ferguson took up his 
business, which was a very extensive one, and 
removed to the well-known establishment at the 
corner of Grosvenor Street, with the shoeing forge 
opposite, close to what used to be the Blacksmiths’ 
Arms, and where the co-operative store now stands. 
With Hollingworth passed away the old system of 
horse and cow doctoring, and the modern professors 
are quite a different race of men. Mr. Ferguson 
remained for some years in Downing Street, and 
during his residence there he married Miss Bates, 
a lady from North Lancashire, sister of the late 
Dr. Bates, of Ardwick Green. By that lady he had 
an only son, who, after a very successful scholastic 
career in Manchester, went to Oxford University, 
where he greatly distinguished himself; Mr. 
Ferguson’s next change in life was a remarkable 
one. Having some family connections in the ship- 
ping trade to foreign parts, a tempting offer was 
made to him to start business as a buying agent in 
the Manchester trade. THe left off inspecting horses’ 
mouths, firing, blistering, reducing fractures and 
all other mysteries of the veterinary art, and 


betook himself to examining grey cloths, counting 
reeds and picks by the aid of a waleing glass, and 
testing hanks of bundled yarn. But “Fergy,” as 
his familiars used to call him, was versatile and 
confident, and succeeded very well. Always ina 
good humour, affable, and straightforward, he 
became very well liked, and was for many years 
a well-known figure on "Change. For some time 
he held a commission in one of the Manchester 
Volunteer rifle regiments—the 2nd, if we remember 
correctly. Of course, drill and discipline were 
second nature to him after his early training and 
experience. He never took a prominent part in 
politics, although he was a firm Conservative. 
Some twelve or fourteen years since he was made a 
Justice of the Peace for the city, when Lord Bea- 
consfield was Premier, and Colonel Taylor Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Mr. Ferguson 
retired from business several years ago, and had 
since lived in comparative seclusion. Sixteen 
months since his wife died, after a long and severe 
illness. This was a heavy blow to him, and he 
never was quite the same man afterwards.—Man. 
chester Courier. 


EXTRACTS. 


FAMOUS MEN AND THEIR DOGS. 


Prince Bismarck has lost his dog. He was 
a huge ill-favoured Bavarian animal, and was 
as well known in Berlin as the Chancellor 
himself. No sooner (says the Standard) was the 
most absolutely necessary business of the ‘morning 
despatched than the Reichskanzler sallied off with 
“the Reichshund” at his heels, and for the rest 
of the day the long light coat and the battered felt 
“three-master” hat of the famous statesman were not 
objects at which curious tourists peeped more 
eagerly than the great dog which followed him 
everywhere, on horseback or on foot. 

Prince Bismarck is, however, not the only man 
of Iron who has been devoted to a dog. History 
has preserved the names of many such. King 
Arthur had his favourite Cavall, the name of which 
the Arthurian legends have handed down to us. 
Fingal’s dog Bran has, in spite of the doubts thrown 
on the authenticity of Macpherson’s poem, be- 
come embalmed in a Gaelic proverb, “Mar e 
Bran, is e a brathair” (if it be not Bran, it is 
Bran’s brother). As for Gelert, Liewlyn’s dog, it 
has long had a place in song and story as the 
faithful watch who slew the wolf which had seized 
the sleeping Prince, and was in its turn killed by 
the luckless father. Bedd-gelert, its burial-place, 
is a geographical name still preserved in Welsh 
traditions, ‘ Lazy as Ludlam’s dog” is an adage 
which commemorates an animal of a less heroic 
type, for it was owned by Ludlam, a Farnham 
witch, and “leaned its head against a wall to bark.” 
The dog of Alcibiades, and the dog of Ulysses, 
which alone of all his friends remembered the 
roving warrior, is even more celebrated than Lance's. 
dog Crab, or the dog of Savandurga. 
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When we come to modern times it is remarkable 
what a strange mixture of contradictory celebrities 
owned to one common tenderness for “the friend 
of man.” Charles II. who had the lowest opinion 
of his species, and, all things considered, had no 
reason to admire them, seemed to be of the same 
opinion as wn eminent individual of our times, who 
declared that the more he saw of dogs the less he 
thought of men. The Merry Monarch has, indeed, 
given his name to a peculiar breed of spaniels, 
and in the most agreeable pictures which have been 
preserved of him he is usually playing with them, 
in the park or in the palace, 

It is hard to find a reference in Shakespeare, or 
Milton, or Ben Jonson, or Dryden which can be 
construed to express a love of them. Samuel Johnson 
cared nothing for such quadrupeds ; though Dr. John 
Brown has by that genre picture of “Rab and His 
Friends,” redeemed the littérateurs from the obloquy 
of neglecting these affectionate animals. He not 
only wrote lovingly of them, but it is seldom that 
one was not peeping over his carriage-door. Darwin 
was also a dog lover, and compares the godless 
“ Fuegians,” rather invidiously, with the terrier 
who died on its master’s grave. 

Byron preserved a large corner iu his limited 
affections for Boatswain; while Scott, with that 
breadth of sympathy for every one except Whigs— 
and even then he excepted Old Morality—is de- 
clared by one of his biographers to have had his 
life fairly divided, just as history is divided into 
reigns, ‘by the succession of his horses and dogs.” 
Captain, Lieutenant, Brown Adam, and Daisy are 
all prominent quadrupeds in his earlier diaries and 
memoirs; while Sybil Grey, the Covenanter, and 
Douce Davie were the horses of his declining years. 
His deerhounds, one of which sits beside him on 
his monument, form a long succession. There was 
Camp, and Maida—the Bevis of “ Woodstock” and 
Nimrod, besides many others whose names have not 
been immortalized. When Camp died he begged 
off a dinner-party, to which he had previously ac- 
cepted an invitation, on the ground that the decease 
of an “old friend” made him too sad to enjoy 
himself. Over Maida he erected a marble tomb; 
and Nimrod he valued so highly that he refers to 
him during his last journey to Italy as too good a 
dog for his diminished fortunes.—St. James’ Gazette. 


PREVENTION OF RABIES. 
v. Lercuroy. 


This case, which came before the ‘Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Hawkins in the (Jueen’s 
Bench Division on Tuesday, January 22nd, was a 
special case stated by the Justices of Cheshire for 
the opinion of the Court. Under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, 41 and 42 Vict, ¢. 74 
and the amendment Act, 49 and 50 Vict. c. 32, 
the Privy Council issued an order in January 1887, 
to enable local authorities to adopt measures for 
the prevention of rabies in dogs. A local authority 


in Cheshire had availed themselves of that order’ 
and under it the“appellant had been convicted by 
the justices for allowing a dog to go unmuzzled. 
The question now really was, whether the Privy 
Council had power conferred upon them by these Acts 
to make an order of this kind. It was contended 
that, while the Acts gave power to the Privy 
Council to prevent the spread of diseases amongst 
cattle, they did not touch domestic animals, such 
as dogs or cats, The Lord Chief Justice said it 
was desirable there should be such powers, and it 


was not likely the local authorities would abuse 


them. Therefore some strong ground must be 
shown to justify setting aside an order giving such 
powers. Looking at the language of the Acts, and 
especially of the later Act, he thought the Privy 
Council had acted well within their powers in 
issuing this order, and that the justices were quite 
right in their conviction of the appellant. Mr. 
Justice Hawkins concurred. Accordingly the con- 
viction was affirmed, with costs.—British Medical 
Journal, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Eastern Counties’ Veterinary Medical Society: 

A meeting of the above Association will be held 
at the Bell Hotel, Norwich, on Tuesday, February 
12th, at 2.30 p.m. The President, Mr. John 
Hammond, M.R.C.V.S., Bale, in the chair. Officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year. 

A paper on “Pulmonary Inflammation in the 
Horse” will be read and discussed. 

Members are especially invited to introduce im- 
teresting Clinical Cases or exhibit Pathological 
Specimens. R. 8. Barcuam, Hon. See. 


Laneashire Veterinary Medical Association: 
The Annual Meeting and Dinner of the above 
Association will be held at the Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Street, Manchester, on Friday, February 
8th. Meeting at 4.30. Dinner at 6 prompt. 
Anrtuur Leatuer, Hon. Sec. 


Extermination of Pleuro Pneumonia. 

The introduction of a bill in the Legislative As- 
sembly at Victoria to amend the “ Diseases in Stock 
Act” in such away as to provide for the extermination 
of pleuro-pneumonia by compulsory inoculation, 
raises again the controversy which has prevailed at 
intervals ever since the introduction of the disease to 
Australia. Opinion is by no means unanimous in 
favour of the proposal. Mr. Wrixon stated that the 
officers who advised the Government upon matters 
relating to stock were not satisfied that inoculation 
was a cure for pleuro-pneumonia. He urged that 
the bill should be withdrawn to permit the Govern- 
ment to make inquiries concerning the disease, with 
a view, if necessary, to the introduction of legislation. 
There is no prospect of the bill passing in view of 
the opposition of the Government. 
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Serious outbreak of Sheep-scab in Lincolnshire: 

On January 27th, at Sleaford, the cattle inspector 
for Kesteven reported an outbreak of sheep-scab 
amongst a flock of 236 ewes at Walcot Fen. The 
sheep are the property of Mr. G. Dalton, of Nocton, 
near Lincoln, and 33 of the flock are affected. 


Hydrophobia: 

In the Whitchurch Cottage Hospital, on Saturday, 
January 26th, a woman named Hannah Eccleston 
died from hydrophobia. One night in July last 
year, Mrs. Eccleston was awakened by hearing a 
dog in the garden. She went down and found a 
stray terrier fast in a gooseberry tree. She went 
to the animal and released him, and whilst doing 
so he bit her on the fore-arm, inflicting a severe 
flesh wound. A few days after she was admitted 
to the Cottage Hospital, and remained there until 
the wound healed. She returned to her home and 
felt no ill-effects from the wound until the night 
of Sunday, the 20th inst., when she felt a violent 
pain where the wound had been, the pain extending 
up the arm to the muscles of the throat and chest. 
Next morning she was conveyed to the Cottage 
Hospital, the symptoms of hydrophobia being by 
this' time well developed. In spite of everything 
that could be done, she died whilst in a state of 
delirium on Saturday.—Birmingham Daily Post. 


Eight children, varying in age from three to 
thirteen years, left St. Helens on January 28th, en 
route to Paris, where they will be placed under the 
personal care of M. Pasteur, the entire number 
having been bitten in the streets by a retriever 
dog, which is believed to have been{mad. A touch- 
ing scene was witnessed at the railway station 
when the parents took farewell of their little ones. 
The Mayor of St. Helen’s received a telegram 
yesterday from M. Pasteur, promising to give the 
‘children every attention on their arrival. 


Mad Cats: 


At the Bootle Police Court on Monday, a woman 
named Mary Ann Proudly was charged with cruelly 
treating a cat by cutting off its tail. Mrs. Fletcher 
_ of 10 Aber Street, said that on New Year’s Day the 
defendant borrowed a hatchet from her. She then 
went into her room and deliberately chopped the 
cat’s tail off. Next morning the defendant told the 
witness that she had cut the cat’s tail off to prevent 
the cat from going mad. Alderman Howard: And 
is that the way to prevent cats going mad? (Laugh- 
ter.) The defendant: Yes, sir; it was going mad 
with its tail, Alderman Neep: Why didn’t you 
cut the head off instead of the tail, and cure the 
madness? The defendant: There is a worm in a 
cat’s tail that goes up into its brain and drives it 
mad. (Laughter.) Alderman Neep: That is some- 
thing new tome. (Laughter.) The defendant: It 
never ran after its tail after that. (Loud laughter.) 
It was quite quiet after that, and I used to give it 
bread and milk. I only tried to cure the cat from 
going mad, Alderman Neep: The sooner it is known 
that cutting off a cat’s tail will not cure madnes; 


the better. It is simply nonsense to raise a defence 
like that. It will be a warning to you, and you will 
have to pay a fine of 40s and costs, or go to gaol for 
a month. 


New Forest Ponies: 


The Commoners and Verderers do not see one 
way on this subject, and there appear to be other 
causes of disagreement which will probably prevent 
that united action being taken, which will alone 
lead to the results that are desired by all who are 
interested in what might “with care be turned 
into a very valuable class of live stock.” At the 
meeting at Brook the following resolutions wére 
adopted :—“ That in the opinion of this meeting it 
is undesirable to introduce foreign blood into the 
breed of the New Forest pony, and we protest 
against the scheme now put forward by the Ver- 
derers for our consideration.” ‘And that this 
meeting of Commoners thinks it desirable to ask 
the Verderers to give prizes so as to encourage the 
Commoners to keep their best stallions, instead of 
selling them, as at present.” 


Professor G. T. Brown, C.B., on Dentition: 


All interested in the animals on the farm should 
get the admirable little pamphlet on dentition com- 
piled by Professor G. T. Brown, C,B., of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Privy Council, and 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College. There 
are a large number of excellent diagrams given of 
the incisors and molars of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, enabling the veriest amateur to tell with 
tolerable accuracy the relative ages of all animals 
on the farm. The pamphlet is published at a 
shilling by John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 

Original articles and reports should be writien on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING. 
IR, 


I have read with great interest your remarks on ‘“ Pro- 
fessional Advertising,” and should like to make a few in 
return, giving my reasons for advertising.. 

In the first place, I attach as much importance to the 
proper shoeing of horses, as I do to their medical treatment. 
This department, however, I hold to be totally distinct from 
my duties as a veterinary snrgeon, which I have never ad- 
vertised, and I do not agree with those who do so; but I 
think it would be greatly to the advantage of the profession 
if they devoted a little more time and trouble to farriery 
and its bearing on the foot of the horse. It may be that 
some of our members have nothing to advertise, and are 
content to go on in the same old groove, but on the other 
hand I am pleased to say that I have had orders from 


many of the profession all over the country. 
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Thanking you for your free advertisement in last week's 
issue, and trusting that I have not trespassed too much on 
your valuable space. Wuuiam A. Sours. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY (?) axv AMENITIES or ROARING. 


Sir, 

I do not feel justified in allowing Mr. Greaves to escape 
from the position he voluntarily assumed by any side door. 
He has adopted the remarkable course of answering my 
last letter by a direct communication through the post, 
of an abusive nature. I need not trouble you with the 
whole letter, which is written on a very artistically- 
got-up paper—printed addresses, heraldic devices, telephone 
number, and a neat little advertisement, ‘‘ President 
R.C.V.8., 1869-70.”—His last sentence will be sufficient, 
‘““Any man who can make statements utterly devoid 
of truth places himself outside the pale of reason.” 
Now Sir, with your permission, I shall attempt to show 
to whom this general statement may be most properly 
applied. 

In No. 26 of The Record Mr. Greaves says, ‘‘ I have gone 
often to the knackers’ yard, and made careful examina- 
tions of the larynx and recurrent nerves of a large number 
of horses; ..... I am'satisfied there is not a vestige 
of nervous fibre approaches nearer than six or eight inches 
to the larynx on that (the affected) side. . . . It has 
been in this state from the earliest period of utero-gestation. 


In No. 27 I denied Mr. Greaves’ facts, and showed that 
his deductions were manifest nonsense. : 


In No. 28 Mr. Greaves complains of the tone of my 
criticism, and denies that }he ever intentionally advarited 
an untruthful statement. He then re-iterates his statement 
about the recurrent nerve, and attempts to bolster up his 
assertions by stating that his discovery (or mare’s nest) 


-can be corroborated by two scientific anatomists who 


assisted at his dissections. 


In your last issue I simply asked him to produce his 
corroborating testimony, and explained that I did not doubt 
his truthfulness—only his knowledge. Since the receipt of 
his direct letter to me (which I enclose for your perusal) 
Iam inclined to alter the opinion I had formed that Mr. 
Greaves erred simply for want of light, and would retire 
from his position when its absurdity was pointed out to 
him. He not only repeats his error but pretends to the 
possession of witnesses to fact. He even ventures upon 
an assumption of injured innocence and outraged dignity. 
‘‘Any man” says Mr, Greaves ‘‘ who can make statements 
utterly devoid of truth places himself outside the pale of 
reason.” Now Sir, which of your correspondents must 
consider himself outside the pale ? 


Perhaps Mr. Greaves has sent direct to you the ‘ cor- 
roborative evidence” he professes to have ; perhaps alongside 
of this will appear the evidence of the distinguished 
anatomists who assisted him. If so, I shall be glad to 
meet them, but until they appear I ask your readers to 
say it is not I who “ places himself outside the pale of 
reason” by making statements utterly devoid of truth. 

H. G. Roaers. 


**SOUND OR UNSOUND.” 


We have read a lot on the above subject lately, and I 
should like to have the opinion of some of your correspon- 
dents on the following case. 

I have a contract for a large Iron-works, where about 100 
horses are kept ; my charge being 15/- per horse per annum 
for veterinary attendance, medicine, etc. A veterinary 
surgeon, in a neighbouring town in the same county, has 
several times sent tenders to the above mentioned firm 
agoieee being asked), and once he offered to do the work 

or nothing for twelve months, sooner than not have it. I 
remonstrated with him on his conduct, and thought I should 
hear no more of the matter; but a few days ago, he again 
wrote to the firm, offering to do the work for 5/6 per horse, 
per annum. I wrote to him about this, but have received 
no explanation. We are both members of the same V.M.A., 
and I am not the only member he has served in a similar 
manner. WoRcESTERSHIRE. 


“TWO PORTRAITS.” 


TR, 

I read the letter of ‘‘ Boots and Spurs” in your issue of 
the 12th inst. without being able to discover whether or 
not he was a qualified Veterinary Surgeon. 

If he is the possessor of a ‘‘ Paper” as he vulgarly terms 
it, I advise him to refresh his memory by reading it; he 
will find that it makes no mention of those horsey attain- 
ments which your correspondent seems to value so highly, 
but only speaks of the qualification of the holder to ‘“ prac- 
tise the Art and Science of Veterinary Surgery and Medicine.” 

While agreeing with ‘‘ Boots and Spurs” that it is not 
wise for a man to enter upon any occupation for which 
he has no aatural inclination or ability, I at the same 
time contend that anyone possessing those requirements, 
backed up by sober and industrious habits, can acquire in 
three years now-a-days at the London College, more know- 
ledge and fitness than it would be possible to do ir a 
lifetime spent with an old-fashioned country practitioner. 

In conclusion I may say that in my opinion Veterinary 
Surgeons should aim primarily at investigating and curing 
disease. I am, Sir, neither Horsey nor Haberdasher, but 
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Front Half page ee ee oe 200 


Special Prepaid Advertisements. 

ProresstonaL RequrreMEnts—Five lines or under 2/6 
(exclusive of heading) each line additional, 6d.—an 
average of eight words in a line. 

For two insertions 4/-; for three 5/-; if more than five 
lines 6d. per insertion extra. 


Remittance should, in all cases, accompany the order. 


All communications respecting spaces for ADVERTISEMENTS to be addressed to 
MESSRS. TINCKLER & MeNAUGHT, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


All communications to ensure insertion the same week should be delivered at the office not later than Wednesday morning 
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